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Secretary Root in South America. 

Secretary Root's visit to South America was, by 
those who had learned the nature of the mission, 
expected to have important results in its bearings 
upon the relations of our country to the republics 
south of us. It has been an open secret for some 
years that suspicion and fear of the United States 
have been steadily growing among the Latin-Ameri- 
can States. 

Two or three causes have contributed to produce 
these feelings. Chief of these, without doubt, was 
the action of our government, after the war with 
Spain, in seizing Porto Rico in this hemisphere, as 
well as the Philippines and other islands in the 
East. This unwonted action led naturally to the 
suspicion that our government cherished the pur- 
pose, however disguised, to seize any territory, par- 
ticularly in the western world, for which an oppor- 
tunity might offer or easily be made. The Panama 
affair only served to intensify this suspicion. 

These feelings of distrust were deepened by cer- 
tain utterances of the " big stick " type which from 
time to time emanated from Washington, and led 
our southern neighbors to fear that our government 
might easily on slight pretext, under cover of the 
beneficence of the Monroe Doctrine, so enlarge its 
self-assumed " police functions " over the whole of 
America as seriously to interfere with not only their 



international but also their domestic rights as inde- 
pendent states. 

The sense of their own actual or relative weak- 
ness, in the presence of the Great Republic, worked 
further to increase their anxiety, which was begin- 
ning to voice itself in several parts of Latin America. 
Resentment even was beginning to show itself at 
certain points. 

It was this situation which induced Secretary 
Root to undertake his visit to the South American 
capitals, at the time of the meeting of the third 
Pan-American Conference. The purpose of the 
mission — and this has since been shown by his 
speeches — was to counteract this growing distrust, 
which, though in the Secretary's opinion not yet 
serious, was in danger of becoming so. It was 
a delicate mission, the success of which required not 
only wisdom and tact, but also the utmost candor, 
sincerity and straightforwardness. In this spirit it 
was, we have every reason to believe, undertaken by 
Mr. Root, and so accepted by the governments 
visited. 

So far the results of the mission, — the first of its 
kind, we believe, on so extensive a scale ever under- 
taken by any Secretary of State or Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, — have been all that could be desired. It 
has been of a nature to appeal very powerfully to 
the Latin-American people, who lay more stress on 
visits and forms and etiquette than we do. Mr. 
Root's reception has everywhere been most cordial, 
generous and enthusiastic. His hosts have been 
lavish in their expression of appreciation of the 
honor done them by him in visiting them, and of re- 
spect and gratitude towards the United States for 
what it has done for them in the past. 

But vastly more important than all this have 
been Mr. Root's speeches and the manner in which 
they have been received. He has told the South 
Americans plainly, in every capital where he has 
spoken, that the United States has no desire or pur- 
pose to interfere with their international position, 
their domestic affairs, their independence, or their 
territorial possessions. He has assured them that 
this country is sincerely disposed to respect their 
rights, and interested to see them strong, orderly 
and prosperous. In Rio Janeiro he said: 

" We wish for no victories except those of peace. 
We wish for no territory except our own and no sover- 
eignty except over ourselves. We deem the inde- 
pendence and rights of the smallest and weakest 
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member of the family of nations entitled to as much 
respect as those of the greatest empire, and we deem the 
observance of that respect to be the chief guarantee for 
the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights or privileges of 
power that we do not freely concede to every Ameri- 
can republic." 

This fundamental utterance he has repeated and 
unfolded in all his subsequent speeches. He has 
thus set forth, in the clearest and most satisfactory 
way, the policy towards all other nations which the 
spirit of our constitution and of our institutions de- 
mands of us, and this declaration of the true policy 
of the Great Republic toward the other American 
States has been hailed with unbounded delight in the 
South American capitals. 

The service which Mr. Root has thus been render- 
ing is of the very highest order, and deserves the 
cordial recognition of all the friends of international 
righteousness and peace. It is worthy of the very 
best traditions of the State Department. It has met 
with the most sincere approval of practically all the 
people of the nation, who desire to live in friendly 
and brotherly relations with all our national neigh- 
bors. 

But the real and permanent effects of the Secre- 
tary's mission and of what he has said cannot be de- 
termined in a day or a year. It will depend upon 
the faithfulness with which his pledges are carried 
out by our government and people. He has put us 
all under very high obligation to conduct ourselves 
in such a way as to demonstrate to South America 
that he has truly interpreted our national spirit. He 
has been taken at his word by those to whom he has 
spoken so explicitly and so eloquently. It will be a 
sore disappointment to them if they shall find here- 
after that he was speaking only by conjecture, and 
the last state of their distrust will be much worse 
than the first. But if the policy so finely expounded 
by him is faithfully adhered to by our government and 
people, the peace and harmony of the western world 
will be no empty sound, but will be a power for civ- 
ilization and progress in the world heretofore only 
faintly realized. 

The logical sequence of Mr. Root's trip will be the 
reduction of the Monroe Doctrine to its original sig- 
nificance, if not general silence about it hereafter, 
now that all the republics south of us have been in- 
vited to the Second Hague Conference, and have thus 
been recognized as permanent independent members 
in the family of nations. Logically also the " big 
stick " must now be laid on the shelf, or, better still, 
put into the fire and reduced to ashes. 

The Pan-American Conference, through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Root, Mr. Buchanan, etc., has so far 
been eminently successful, and its results, of which 
we shall speak in a future number, are sure to prove 
of great value both to America and to the world. 



The Practical Problem of Limitation of 
Armaments. 

The question of a limitation of armaments has 
now become so urgent that the manner in which the 
arrest and possible reduction are to be effected are 
beginning to be seriously studied. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union, at its recent Conference in London, 
at which twenty-two parliaments were represented, 
instructed its groups in the various countries to en- 
deavor to secure a careful preliminary investigation 
of the subject by the national governments, as a 
preparation for a successful international examina- 
tion of it at the coming Hague Conference. It is 
certain to be, therefore, the great international study 
of the coming winter. 

Everybody must realize the difficulty and intricacy 
of the problem. We shall all agree with the remark 
of the New York Tribune, in a recent editorial, that 
" arranging for a limitation of armaments is not as 
simple a matter as the ordering of a dinner or the 
selection of a vacation tour." 

But, nevertheless, the arrangement will be made 
sooner or later, simply because it must be made. 
There is no way around it. The English govern- 
ment and parliament have spoken. Italy and France 
have declared that they will follow. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the Mohonk Conference, the Na- 
tional Peace Congresses have uttered their voice — 
the voice of the world. Some have proposed the 
ignoring of the matter totally, on the theory that 
the completion of the arbitration system and the 
establishment of a world-congress will cause the 
armaments to fall away of themselves. But that, 
plausible as it may seem on the surface, is simply to 
dodge the question. A little thinking will convince 
any one that the huge present system of armaments, 
with its supporting rivalries, its ramifications in busi- 
ness, social and political spheres, is not going to 
tumble down some fine morning like a decayed wall. 
The fact is that the completion of the arbitration 
system and the creation of a permanent world-congress 
cannot well be effected without a simultaneous solu- 
tion, or partial solution, of the armament problem. 
The questions are coordinate and must be handled 
together. 

We publish on another page this month the trans- 
lation of a very able article on " The Formula for 
Disarmament," by Otto Umfrid, of Stuttgart, one of 
the ablest and most practical of the German peace 
workers. We shall hope to publish other studies of 
the subject during the fall and winter. Mr. Umfrid 
takes the national income as the basis of a possible 
rearrangement and reduction of the armaments. It 
will be easy to raise objections to this plan, as to that 
based on population, or on amount of commerce, or 
extent of coastline, or present size of armies and 
navies, etc. 



